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Traditional Attire in San Miguelito, 


Quetzaltenango, Guatemala 


Matthew G. Looper 


The literature on Maya textiles of Guatemala has 
grown dramatically since the 1970s. Until that 
time, the main reference works on the topic were 
Lila O'Neale's Textiles of Highland Guatemala 
(1945) and Lilly de Jongh Osborne's Guatemala 
Textiles (1935). Today, readers have available a 
wide range of sources, including general over- 
views, technical’ and anthropological studies,’ 
and publications of museum collections.‘ Several 
monographs on the trajes (traditional Indian 
attire) of some of the larger Guatemalan com- 
munities have also appeared, many published 
by the Museo Ixchel of Guatemala.’ While these 
studies have made great strides in the descrip- 
tion and interpretation of Guatemalan textiles, 
much work remains to be done. In particular, 
there is an acute need for documentation of 
local traditions in danger of extinction through 
acculturation and other factors. Perhaps the most 
serious concern is that textiles of whole regions 
of Guatemala remain virtually unexplored. 
Such is the case on the Pacific coast, where 
textile production is associated with a piedmont 
or foothill zone running parallel to the Sierra 
Madre at an altitude of approximately 300 to 600 
meters above sea level.” In this region, textiles are 
(or were until recently) made on both backstrap 
and treadle looms by people living mostly in 
small villages or in coffee, sugarcane, or fruit 
plantations in the departments of Suchitepéquez, 
Retalhuleu, and Quetzaltenango. Most of these 
people speak Spanish and/or one or more Mayan 
languages, generally K'iche', Kaqchikel, Tz utujil, 
or Mam. The textiles of this area are particularly 
complex because of its mixture of large commu- 
nities with established local traditions, such as 
San Bernardino and San Sebastián, as well as 
small colonies established on the coast by high- 
land towns for mercantile, agricultural and/or 
ceremonial purposes.’ As people become assimi- 
lated into the dominant ladino (nonindigenous) 
culture, weaving traditions are rapidly becoming 


homogeneous or, more commonly, are simply 
being abandoned. 

This article describes one such community 
which has escaped notice by researchers — San 
Miguelito, on the south coast, where locally 
handmade clothing is rapidly disappearing. San 
Miguelito is located in the southern part of the 
department of Quetzaltenango about seven kilo- 
meters south-southeast of the municipal capital 
of Génova, roughly between Coatepeque and 
Retalhuleu (fig. 1).* Although it is not clear how 
old the settlement is, à map prepared in 1898 by 
the Intercontinental Railway Commission shows 
an unnamed cluster of structures in the place 
where San Miguelito now stands (Interconti- 
nental Railway Commission 1898). At present, 
San Miguelito is an aldea (hamlet) of Génova, as 
it has been since at least 1950 (Dirección General 
de Estadística 1953). Many who wear handmade 
clothing in the San Miguelito style live in houses 
scattered through the plantations between the 
Las Animas and Talchulul Rivers. The highest 
concentration is adjacent to the Cantel River. The 
people of San Miguelito speak a variant of the 
southern dialect of Mam, one of the most com- 
monly spoken Mayan languages in Guatemala 
with over 600,000 speakers (Cojtí Macario 1988). 
Some people speak Spanish in addition to Mam, 
although this is generally more common among 
men than women. 

Although located in the coastal region, 
San Miguelito enjoys a special cultural rela- 
tionship with the municipality of San Martín 
Sacatepéquez, located far to the north in the 
highland region of Quetzaltenango. The histori- 
cal basis for this connection can be traced to 1902, 
when residents of San Martín fled a devastating 
eruption of the Santa María volcano and relocated 
to the Génova area (Instituto Geográfico Nacional 
1978, p. 138). At the time, Génova was referred to 
as Taltute, a toponym of Mam origin incorporat- 
ing the diminutive root fal (see Maldonado, 
Ordónez, and Ortiz 1986, pp. 318-19). The settle- 
ment was renamed Santa Joaquina in 1910 and 
finally received its current name, Génova, in 
1920. Today, many of the people in the San 
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Miguelito area have close family ties in San 
Martín. Residents of San Martín travel frequently 
to San Miguelito to visit relatives, work in family 
fields and orchards, and trade highland and 
lowland agricultural products. 

Similarities in design, technique, and con- 
struction of traditional attire parallel the long-term 
historical and genealogical connections between 
San Miguelito and San Martin.’ In fact, the tradi- 
tional textiles of San Miguelito show no clear sign 
of influence from neighboring coastal traditions 
(fig. 2). In San Miguelito, women use the backstrap 
loom to weave both the huipil (female tunic) and 
the complete ensemble of men’s clothing. This 
follows the same practice as in San Martín, and 
differs markedly from standard coastal practices, 
in which garments are not woven in the home 
but are purchased in the market or sewn from 
mass-produced yardage. As in San Martín, fibers 
used in San Miguelito are almost exclusively 
acrylic and/or cotton, with acrylic favored for 
supplementary-weft decoration. Usually, the 
women of San Miguelito purchase yarns for 
weaving in the San Juan Ostuncalco regional 
market, located about 5 kilometers northeast of 
San Martin. The same market also supplies cer- 
tain articles of clothing that are regularly used by 
women of both San Martin and San Miguelito, 
such as the skirt, belt, and hair ribbon. As a result 
of these trading patterns and the historical origins 
of San Miguelito in San Martín, the traditional 
textiles of the coastal community have retained a 
distinctly “highland” flavor. 

One major difference between the attire of 
San Miguelito and that of San Martin is that 
while traje is still commonly worn in San Martín, 
it is rapidly disappearing in San Miguelito, 
being used only by elders over approximately 
fifty years of age. Unlike the young people of 
San Martín, those of San Miguelito do not wear 
locally distinctive clothing, and weaving tech- 
nology is being forgotten. Instead, most men 
now wear American-style clothes, while young 
women, if they choose traje, will wear more eco- 
nomical close-fitting blouses made of synthetic 
material and weft resist-dyed skirts from Salcajá 
or Totonicapán (fig. 3). In this way, the attire used 
in San Miguelito is becoming similar to the cloth- 
ing worn throughout much of the piedmont 
region (see Sáenz 1992). The traditional daily 
garments of San Miguelito are described below. 
This community has no known specialized cere- 
monial textiles. 


Fig. 1. Map of southwestern Guatemala, showing locations mentioned in text. 
Based on drawing by author. 
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Male Attire 


Men's attire in San Miguelito is similar to that 
of San Martin in its overall design. In fact, a pho- 
tograph of men from San Miguelito appears 
in Osborne’s Indian Crafts of Guatemala and El 
Salvador but is misidentified as “boys from San 
Martin Sacatepéquez trading on the coast” 
(Osborne 1965, pl. 34b). Like that of San Martín, 
the attire of San Miguelito men consists of three 
articles: a shirt (xayj, in Mam), pants (weexh), and 
a sash (K'alb'il). Until approximately the 1930s, 
men in San Martín also wore an optional head 
cloth and wool capixay (wool overgarment; see 
Rowe 1981, pp. 119-21). Neither article can be 
documented for San Miguelito. 

The shirt, occasionally worn over a Western- 
style commercial shirt, is white with red warp 
pinstripes and has attached red sleeves (fig. 4). It 
is made to extend about as far as the knees. The 
body of the shirt is normally made entirely of 
cotton, but the pinstripes are sometimes acrylic. 
The spacing of the stripes is even but not 
absolutely standardized, and usually about 1.5 to 
2.5 centimeters apart. This spacing is, in fact, 
much wider than that seen in San Martín today, 
where it varies between about 0.6 and 1.3 cen- 
timeters. The spacing of the San Miguelito stripe 
does, however, correspond roughly to the wider 
spacing on early twentieth-century shirts from 
San Martín, as seen, for example, in the photo- 
graph captioned "Traders from San Martín 
Sacatepéquez (Chile Verde)" in Osborne's Indian 
Crafts of Guatemala and El Salvador (1965, pl. 24c). 
In a manner identical to the one used in San 
Martín, the shirt body is constructed in two pan- 
els, joined lengthwise using a running stitch. The 
lower end is a selvedge on the front, while a 
fringe (usually corded and knotted) remains at 
the back, hanging lower than the front selvedge. 
On San Miguelito shirts, a green weft stripe is 
added on the lower edge of the back of the shirt, 
above the corded fringe (fig. 5). This stripe is exe- 
cuted as two-strand S-twist supplementary-weft 
twining, in which two separate supplementary- 
weft yarns are passed over and under the closed 
shed simultaneously and are twisted about each 
other. This technique is also sometimes used to 
define registers on sleeves and, importantly, it is 
absent in the textiles of San Martín. To finish the 
shirt body, a large slit is left open for the head, 
and the back of the neck is gathered and re- 
inforced with a small strip of backstrap-loom 
woven fabric, usually red. 


The two sleeves of a shirt are woven on a 
single warp, the loom reversed when one sleeve 
is finished. Usually, both the base fabric and the 
supplementary-weft patterning of the sleeves are 
acrylic. After being cut and hemmed, they are 
sewn into tubes and the selvedge end is attached 
to the shirt body with a simple whipstitch. Below 
the sleeve attachment, a few centimeters of the 
side seam of the shirt body are left open to give 
the arm freedom of movement and to provide 
ventilation. Interestingly, while the San Martín 
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Fig. 2. Man and woman from 
San Miguelito, dressed in 
traditional attire, 1997 
Photograph by author 


ul 


Fig. 3. Man from San Martin 
visiting relatives in San 
Miguelito, 1997. From left 
to right: man from San 
Miguelito wearing Western- 
style clothing; woman from 
San Miguelito wearing 
traditional attire; man from 
San Martin wearing traditional 
attire; woman from San 
Miguelito wearing modified 
coastal-style attire 
Photograph by author. 


Fig. 4. Shirt from San Miguelito, ca. 1990-96, detail of sleeve. 99 x 136 cm; 
body: warp-faced plain weave, warp: mercerized cotton [white] and acrylic 
[red] two 2-ply, 18 epc (ends per centimeter); weft: mercerized cotton [white] 
three 2-ply, 7 ppc (picks per centimeter); sleeves: balanced plain weave, 
warp: acrylic [red] three 2-ply, 10 epc; weft: acrylic [red] four 2-ply, 6 ppc; 
supplementary weft: acrylic [purple, green] four 2-ply. Collection of author 
Photograph by Thomas Tolles 


Fig. 5, Detail of back end and cording of shirt in figure 4 
Photograph by Thomas Tolles 
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shirt has gathered sleeve openings, that of San 
Miguelito is adapted to the warmer coastal 
climate by having ungathered sleeves. 

Each sleeve has supplementary-weft stripes 
at its upper and lower edge which frame the main 
field. Between these stripes, the field usually has 
two-faced supplementary-weft patterning in 
purple with green accents. This decoration, the 
same as that found on the sash and the huipil, is 
typically either a zigzag motif made using pickup 
or designs executed with an extra shed rod or 
pattern stick. To create the design using the latter 
technique, the pattern stick is slipped toward 
the weaver over the main shed rod, which lifts 
evenly spaced warp yarns above the rest of the 
shed. The supplementary yarn is placed under 
these warp yarns, resulting in a regular series 
of short weft floats in vertical alignment. The 
weaver creates patterns or designs by passing 
the supplementary-weft yarn below the fabric 
at certain intervals. In both San Martin and San 
Miguelito, the same terms are used to refer to the 
designs created using these techniques. The pick- 
up zigzag, usually with spiny projections, is 
termed tx'i'x (thorn) (fig. 6a). A variant of this 
design appears on the shirt sleeve illustrated in 
figure 4. Designs created using the pattern stick 
include rhomboids, called twutz (front) (figs. 6b 
and 7), and zigzags, known as xch'ok (fig. 6c). In 
San Miguelito, the supplementary-weft floats 
produced using the pattern stick are longer than 
those of San Martín because they pass over four 
or five pairs of warp yarns rather than only three. 

While the San Miguelito shirt is approxi- 
mately the same length as that of San Martín, the 
pants are considerably shorter, coming to above 
the knee (fig. 7). In San Martín, the pants are 
made to calf-length, such that their hems remain 
visible below the shirt. In San Miguelito, in 
contrast, the long shirt usually completely 
obscures the pants (see fig. 2). Made with the 
same red-striped white fabric as the shirt, the 
pants are constructed from four panels of cloth, 
cut from a single warp. These pieces are hemmed 
and joined by whip stitch along the center seam 
and running stitch along the sides. A drawstring 
secures the waist and a gusset is added to the 
crotch. The designs above the lower end of the 
legs, usually purple, are drawn from the same 
vocabulary as those for other garments (although 
smaller) and are framed by green supplemen- 
tary-weft stripes. 

Setting off the predominantly white field of 
the shirt and pants is a red sash, worn wrapped 
twice around the waist outside the shirt and tied 


Fig. 6. Schematic renderings 

of supplementary-weft designs 
typical of San Miguelito 

(a) tx Tx (thorn); (b) twutz (front); 
(c) xch'ok (zigzag) 

Drawings by Thomas Tolles 


Fig. 7. Pants from San 
Miguelito, ca. 1990-96. 50 x 
56 cm.; warp-dominant plain 
weave; warp: unmercerized 
cotton [white and red] 2 

or 3 singles, 18 epc; weft 
unmercerized cotton [white] 
3 singles, 8 ppc; supplementary 
weft: acrylic [purple, green] 
four 2-ply, mercerized cotton 
[blue] six 2-ply. Collection of 
author. Photograph by 
Thomas Tolles 
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in back with the corded fringe loose (fig. 8). 
Sashes are usually woven very long and wide, 
in the manner of San Martin. The two ends of 
the sash have two-faced supplementary-weft 
designs; these are usually pattern-stick woven 
zigzags and rhomboids, framed by stripes. The 
design of the sash shown in figure 8 is twutz. 


Female Attire 


Female attire of San Miguelito consists of a huipil, 
skirt, belt, and tzute.” Women of San Miguelito 
generally use the same skirt (aamj) and belt (paasj) 
as their counterparts in San Martin (see figs. 2, 
3)." The traditional belt is black wool or acrylic 
with white warp stripes and corded ends, made 
in Varsovia, an aldea of San Juan Ostuncalco. 
Woven on a backstrap loom, the belts are made 
to a standard length of about 2.5 meters, but they 
vary in width: 5.5, 7.75, and 11 centimeters. Skirt 
material, generally acquired from weavers from 
Cajolá, is indigo blue with light blue warp stripes 
and often with the addition of white weft stripes. 
Both are purchased in the San Juan Ostuncalco 
market, sometimes in conjunction with a family 
visit to San Martín. A few belts are made locally, 
however; they are entirely distinct from those 


Fig. 8. Sash from San Miguelito, 
ca. 1990-96, detail. 301 x 

31.5 cm; warp-dominant plain 
weave; warp: mercerized 
cotton [red] two 2-ply, 17 epc; 
weft: mercerized cotton [red] 
two 2-ply plus unmercerized 
cotton [red] one single, 7 ppc; 
supplementary weft: acrylic 
[purple, green yellow, pink] five 
2-ply, mercerized cotton [blue] 
six 2-ply. Collection of author. 
Photograph by Thomas Tolles. 
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Fig. 9. Belt from San Miguelito, ca. 1995, detail. Total 
dimensions: 240 x 2 cm; warp-faced plain weave; 
warp: mercerized cotton [green, red] two 2-ply, 22 
epc; weft: maguey multiple singles, 4 ppc; supple- 
mentary weft: acrylic [purple, yellow, blue, pink, gold, 
blue-green, red, green, orange] five 2-ply. Collection 
of author. Photograph by Thomas Tolles 
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made in San Juan Ostuncalco (fig. 9). They are 
narrow and have cotton warps and maguey 
wefts, with two-faced acrylic supplementary- 
weft designs along the length, which are usually 
simple geometric forms such as squares and 
double triangles. The ends of these belts are cut 
and braided. Interestingly, the narrow maguey- 
weft belts are not usually worn by older women 
with the Cajola-style blue skirts, but are used 
by younger women to secure the resist-dyed 
Totonicapan skirts that are now becoming fash- 
ionable. Like the blue skirts, however, the newer 
resist-dyed skirts are not worn in the manner of 
the neighboring coastal communities, wrapped 
about the hips and tucked into the waist, but 
in the manner of San Martin, folded tightly 
around the waist and secured with a belt. While 
supplementary-weft decorated hair ribbons (sipj) 
are common today in San Martin, these are 
not worn in San Miguelito, Instead, a lighter- 
weight machine-made synthetic cloth (listón) is 
preferred, of the same type often used by older 
women in San Martin. Aprons are sometimes 
worn but are not made locally. 

The huipil (klob’j) is the only article of female 
clothing that is traditionally made in the home 
(fig. 10). These invariably have a red ground, 
usually made of mercerized cotton or acrylic 
yarn and with an identical (or nearly identical) 
front and back. The huipil is woven on a single 
warp, then cut into two panels and hemmed. 
Ordinarily, the panels are joined lengthwise 
with a zigzag stitch in green yarn in the design 
field, but with a running stitch in the area with- 
out supplementary-weft patterning. The sides 
of the huipil are tacked together with a few 
threads under the arm, creating armholes. There 
is no additional adornment to the neck or arms, 
unlike the recent huipils of San Martin, which 
sometimes have appliquéd embroidered collars 
and fabric strips framing the armholes (fig. 11). 
The two-faced supplementary-weft patterning 
of the huipil creates three design fields, the 
largest covering the chest and back, framed by a 
shoulder band and another short band placed 
beneath it. The decoration is executed mostly in 
purple acrylic using pickup, featuring thorn 
designs as in figure 10. The length of the supple- 
mentary-weft floats is considerable, crossing up 
to twenty-two warp yarns. Tiny accents in green, 
orange, gold, and yellow are regularly distrib- 
uted through the field in the example illustrated, 
but other color combinations are possible. The 
design of the chest area is continuous from front 
to back and is broken only by two rows of green 


yarn, substituting for the purple, on the shoul- 
ders. Another band of green separates the broad 
chest register from the short lower register, 
which has pattern-stick woven designs. Again, 
the floats are long, crossing up to nine warp 
yarns. Supplementary-weft bands of purple and 
green separate the design field from the plain 
red base fabric that is tucked into the skirt. 
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Fig. 10. Huipil from San 


Mig jelito, ca. 1995. 123 x 

71.5 cm.; warp-dominant plain 

weave; mercerized cottor 

[red] two 2-ply, 15 epc, weft 

mercerized cotton [red] three 
ply, 7 ppc; supplementary 


weft: acrylic [purple, yellow 
gold, green, orange] four 
2-ply. Collection of author 


Photograph by Thomas Tolles 
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The traditional tzutes of San Miguelito also 
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The supplementary-weft patterns of San 
Miguelito tzutes are less complex and more 
symmetrical than those of San Martín, which 
usually represent birds or animals. In the exam- 
ple from San Miguelito, illustrated in figure 12, 
the ends are decorated with wide thorn designs 
in blocks of green, gold, blue, and red-violet 
acrylic, while three rows of four isolated figures 
decorate the main field. These figures consist 
of hourglass forms, X and K shapes, and star 
patterns. This style is similar to the cloths used 
by San Martín women before the 1970s (fig. 13). 

A second style of tzute woven in San 
Miguelito has solid multicolored stripes with a 
width averaging 1.5 to 2 centimeters wide, inter- 
spersed with narrow green and blue warp-resist 
dyed stripes (fig. 14). Unlike the blue-ground 
tzute, this style may be related to coastal tradi- 
tions that are widespread. Many communities of 
Retalhuleu and Suchitepéquez produce tzutes 
with narrow, solid stripes in many colors, inter- 
spersed with warp-resist dyed stripes (fig. 15). 
But the striping patterns of examples from 
Retalhuleu and Suchitepéquez and striped cloths 
from San Miguelito are not readily comparable, 
so the precise relationship remains unclear. An 
alternative inspiration for these cloths may be 
striped material from Totonicapán, which is 
found widely throughout the coast and now is 
commonly used for skirts and aprons in San 
Miguelito (figs. 2, 3). Another possibility is that 
they are historically related to a type of tzute with 
narrow, solid stripes arranged in a nonstandard 
pattern and used as a food-cover and dishcloth 
in San Martín (Looper ms.). Lacking specific 
information regarding the time depth of this 
style in San Miguelito, however, these sugges- 
tions remain unsubstantiated. 


Discussion 


As this brief overview demonstrates, the attire of 
San Miguelito displays strong stylistic similarity 
to that of San Martín Sacatepéquez, despite its 
coastal location. Nevertheless, there are identifi- 
able differences between these two traditions. 
Some of the unique features of San Miguelito, 
such as the open sleeves and short pants of the 
male attire, can be understood as innovative 
adaptations to the hot coastal environment. 
Other features which have no known historical 
basis in the weaving of San Martín are technical, 
These include the use of twining technique in 
supplementary weft. Even more important, 
however, is the tendency of weavers in San 
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Miguelito to employ supplementary-weft floats 
with a large span compared to those of San 
Martin. The resulting large designs in the San 
Miguelito huipil are remarked upon by people 
from San Martin, who consider this to be a major 
point of divergence from their own local style. 
It is useful to compare, for example, the supple- 
mentary-weft patterning of a San Miguelito 
huipil (fig. 16) to that of a San Martin huipil with 
similar designs (fig. 17). In the latter, the average 
number of warp yarns crossed is eight pairs, with 
the maximum being about fifteen pairs. Most of 
the overfloat lengths in the San Miguelito huipil 
are twice as large, covering an average of sixteen 
pairs of warp yarns, with a maximum of twenty- 
two pairs. The difference extends to pattern-stick 
supplementary weft as well, in which the pattern 
stick on the San Miguelito loom picks up every 
eighth or tenth warp pair. In San Martin, the 
pattern stick generally picks up every fourth 
warp pair. While the reasons for these innova- 
tions in San Miguelito are unclear, it is possible 
that they were inspired by nearby coastal tradi- 
tions. For instance, some small tzutes from the 
coast are decorated with supplementary weft 
using a pattern stick that picks up every eighth 
warp (fig. 18). A far better understanding of 
the history of these coastal traditions is needed, 
however, before stylistic influences can be ex- 
plained with certainty. 

Other features of San Miguelito textiles are 
closely comparable to San Martin design prior to 
the 1970s. In particular, the repertory of supple- 
mentary-weft designs used in San Miguelito is 
restricted, consisting mostly of rhomboid and 
zigzag motifs. Such geometric figures still appear 
in San Martin textiles today as framing devices, 
but they typify San Martin design prior to 1970. 
Starting in the late 1960s, bird and animal designs 
began to dominate San Martin weaving, espe- 
cially on huipils. These figural designs had, in 
fact, appeared sporadically before the 1960s 
on several types of garments in San Martin, 
including tzutes, shawls, and men’s attire.” The 
new designs, however, were not used on huipils, 
which were instead adorned with the zigzag 
“thorn” design, similar to the style seen today 
in San Miguelito. The composition of the con- 
temporary San Miguelito blue-ground tzute is 
particularly similar to that seen in San Martin 
prior to the 1970s (fig. 13). 

Other design features of San Miguelito 
weaving suggest its conservative nature relative 
to that of San Martin. One aesthetic tendency 
that points to earlier fashions of the highland 
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town is the dominance of purple in the supple- 
mentary weft. In some examples of San Martin 
weaving from the 1930s, supplementary-weft 
decoration is almost entirely in purple silk, with 
green used only for supplementary-weft stripes 
and an occasional section in a design field (see 
Rowe 1981, pl. XV). Even today many San Martin 
weavers prefer purple supplementary weft. But 
many pieces are woven with little or no purple, 
or with the purple in equal proportion to the 
other colors. In San Miguelito, however, almost 
all of the supplementary-weft patterning is 
purple, with a few accents in contrasting colors. 
Similarly, the wide spacing of red pinstripes on 
the male attire of San Miguelito recalls clothing 
styles of early San Martin (ca. 1930). The textiles 
of San Miguelito, therefore, exhibit a unique 
combination of features, some of which were 
retained from the 1930s, and others from the 
1960s. Taken together, these stylistic tendencies 
result in a local tradition that is truly distinctive 
from that in San Martin. 

The conservatism of San Miguelito textiles is 
probably related to a number of factors, not the 
least of which is its geographic isolation. In par- 
ticular, evidence from interviews conducted in 
San Martin suggests that the adoption of new 
styles and designs is mainly an attempt by 
women to emulate fashions of its neighbor, 
Concepción Chiquirichapa (Looper 2001, pp. 
290-91). Beginning in the late 1960s, most of the 
new supplementary-weft designs in San Martín 
were borrowed from Concepción. In turn, the 
weavers of Concepción generally copied the 
figural motifs from treadle-loom woven textiles 
made principally in San Pedro Sacatepéquez, to 
the northwest. More recently, the emulation of 
Concepción styles has extended to the use of hair 
ribbons decorated with bird and animal motifs 
executed using supplementary weft, a square or 
round embroidered appliqué collar for huipils, 
huipil base fabric in colors other than red, and 
the use of belts, aprons, and carrying cloths 
made in Concepción (figs. 11, 19, 20). Indeed, 
the attire of some young women in San Martín 
today is virtually indistinguishable from that 
of Concepción. San Miguelito, however, has 
remained almost totally isolated from the dy- 
namic relationship that has developed between 
San Martín and Concepción since the late 1960s. 
In addition, it is interesting to note that the dif- 
fusion of new motifs into San Martín followed 
largely linguistic lines, passing from one Mam- 
speaking community to another. The separation 
of San Miguelito from the main Mam area may 
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Fig. 15. Tzute from the south coast of Guatemala 
unknown provenience, ca. 1990-95, detail. Total 
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Fig. 18. Tzute from the south coast of Guatemala 
unknown provenience, ca. 1980-90, detail 

Total dimensions: 65 x 56 cm; cotton and silk 
Collection of author. Photograph by Thomas Tolles 
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Fig. 16. Huipil from San 
Miguelito, detail of figure 10 
Photograph by Thomas Tolles 


Fig. 17. Huipil, San Martín 
Sacatepéquez, 1996, detail 
Total dimensions: 142 x 93 
cm; cotton. Collection of 
author. Photograph by 
Thomas Tolles 
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thus have prevented the colony from participat- 


ing in the specific social interactions that fostered 
the exchange of designs. The styles favored by 
the nearby K’iche’-speakers of Retalhuleu may 
have been viewed as too ethnically different to 
be borrowed. 

More important than geographic and ethnic 
isolation in promoting conservatism, however, is 
the demographic identity of its weavers. As 
noted above, only women over about fifty years 
of age still weave and wear locally distinctive 
attire in San Miguelito. This means that the 
textiles seen today are made in styles that were 
learned by the weavers about forty years ago. 
At that time (the late 1950s and early 1960s), 
the favored style of huipil in San Martín was 
decorated with pickup "thorn" motifs. Thus, San 
Miguelito is not merely a "time capsule," a com- 
munity fundamentally resistant to change. In 
fact, there have been innovations in clothing 
design, such as new supplementary-weft tech- 
niques and adaptations to the environment. 
At least some of these changes happened long 
ago, prior to the earliest documentation of the 
local attire. In contrast to San Martín, however, 
San Miguelito has for several decades lacked 
the inspiration of younger women seeking 


innovative supplementary-weft designs from 
other communities. Instead, younger San 
Miguelito women have chosen to wear the 
blouses and skirts favored in neighboring coastal 
communities. While part of the reason for this 
change may relate to rising costs of weaving 
materials, a full understanding requires a more 
extensive socio-economic analysis than is sup- 
ported by the present data. 
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Notes 


1. Altman and West 1992; Rowe 1981; Schevill 
and Asturias 1997. 


2. Anderson 1978; Sperlich and Sperlich 1980. 
3. Annis 1987; Ehlers 1990; Hendrickson 1995. 


4. Altman and West 1992; Conte 1984; Schevill 
1986, 1993. 


5. Asturias 1985; Asturias, Mejia, and Miralbés 
1989; Mayén 1986; Mejia and Miralbés 1987; 
Miralbés, Sáenz, and Mejía 1990. 


6. The main publications on Pacific coast textiles 
of Guatemala are Robbins 1987 and Sáenz de 
Tejada 1992. 


7. See McBryde 1947, pp. 91-94 on these coastal 
colonies. 


8. Fieldwork in San Miguelito was carried out in 
1997 and 1999, Funding was provided by the 
Centro de Textiles Tradicionales Nim Po't and the 
Department of Art and Art History of California 
State University, Chico. 


9. The textiles of San Martín are well document- 
ed in the literature. See Anderson 1978, pp. 118-23, 
figs. 136-40; Delgado 1963, pp. 52-53, fig. 2; Looper 
ms; O'Neale 1945, pp. 276-77; Rowe 1981, pp. 
114-21; Sperlich and Sperlich 1980, pp. 106-7, 
137-38. 


10. In the English-language literature on Guate- 
malan textiles, it has been traditional to use the 
Spanish term tzute in reference to square textiles 
with three or four selvedges that are often worn 
folded on the head, as a shawl, or as a baby-carrier, 
and servilleta for small cloths generally having 
fringed ends and a white ground. 


11. See Looper ms., pp. 44-45; Rowe 1981, p. 116. 


12. For an example of the large tzute or shawl 
from San Martín, see Rowe 1981, fig. 108. 


13. For early examples of bird motifs in San 
Martín textiles, see Crocker 1952, pl. 3; Munoz and 
Ward 1940, p. 229, pl. 56; see also Conte 1984, fig. 
87, Hahn-Hissink 1971, pp. 97-98; Rowe 1981, figs. 
104, 108a. 
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